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Content and language integrated learning is an innovative pedagogical approach used in educational 
institutions worldwide. This study considers information and experiences from various settings in or¬ 
der to explore content and language integrated learning within the Mexican context. This study reports 
the perceptions of students in a ba program. Through the study’s using qualitative research, the stu¬ 
dents’ voices students reveal their emotions, struggles, benefits, and opinions related to taking content 
and language integrated learning classes. The analysis of the participants’ information shows the poten¬ 
tial for implementing content and language integrated learning programs in Mexico in that it suggests 
some areas of improvement for teachers, material design, administrators, and institutions in general. 
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Introduction 

There are two main objectives for this study, the 
first being to give a voice to students pursuing their 
ba in foreign languages ( Licenciatura en Lenguas 
Extranjeras, lilex) at Universidad Autonoma de Zaca¬ 
tecas (uaz) to express their perceptions about the 
content and language integrated learning (clil) 
classes they are currently offered in the program. The 
second objective is to offer valuable information to 
other students, teachers, school administrators, and 
Mexican institutions in general on the potential of 
implementing clil classes in tertiary education. By 
listening to students’ perceptions, I intend to draw a 
detailed picture that describes their experiences in 
terms of their opinions, challenges, strategies, and 
feelings when receiving content classes in a foreign 
language, English. 

Based on the students’ perceptions as presented 
in the present study, I offer proposals that could aid in 
improving the program considering particular features 
such as the contents, materials, teacher training, 
and class methodology. I hope this information will 
positively impact how English classes are perceived 
across uaz. Hopefully, the data will also serve as a 
starting point for additional research about clil in 
order to understand how this phenomenon works 
in Mexico and how teachers, students, and society in 
general can benefit from it in this particular context. 

Context of the Study 

The foreign language ba program at uaz in 
Northeast Mexico opened in August 2011, after 
ten years of curriculum planning and design. The 
program lasts four years, and students are offered 
three majors in the field of applied linguistics: 
teaching, translation, or enterprise-services assistant. 
One of the main innovations of this program is that 
along with the variety of subjects that students take, 
they are required to take a foreign language (L3) of 
their choice, which could be German, French, or 


Italian. All subjects (except the L3) in the first three 
semesters are taught in Spanish, and when students 
start the fourth semester, all of the core subjects 
(except the L3) are taught in English. Students’ English 
language competence is monitored every semester by 
their taking a toefl sample test, on which they should 
increase their score by 30 points each time. 

In terms of the program’s teaching staff, they 
must also fulfill particular requirements in order to 
be hired. In general, teachers are expected to have at 
least an undergraduate degree in linguistics, teaching, 
or any other area depending on the subject they will 
teach. They must also have an English level equivalent 
to ci according to the Common European Framework 
of Reference for Languages (cefrl), and they should 
preferably have at least a bi (cefrl) level in any other 
foreign language. 

Literature Review 

This section provides a collection of terms and 
definitions that serve as frames of reference for the 
study. 

Education and Language Policies 

Education and how it is implemented in different 
contexts has been closely related to the particular 
linguistic features of the agents and participants 
who take part in the education processes in different 
domains. The inclusion of languages (especially 
English) in schools’ curricula has gained great 
importance over the last years. Seidlhofer (2011) 
notes how English as a lingua franca “is spreading 
in various and varied manifestations and adapted to 
the needs of intercultural communication” (p. 17) in 
different contexts. Therefore, its consolidation has 
been imminent in response to the communication 
needs of individuals around the world. Governments 
from nearly every country have been faced with the 
fact that implementing English language teaching in 
schools is very important if they want to be immersed 
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into and keep up with the rapid flow of information 
and communication with their counterparts around 
the world. 

Considering the work and studies being 
conducted regarding not only bilingual but also 
multilingual education in different parts of the world 
(Costa & D’Angelo, 2011; Lorenzo, Casal, & Moore, 
2010), it can be said that this is a trend that has proven 
to be successful in different contexts. It shows great 
potential to address some of the major issues in 
education systems worldwide in terms of language, 
and it also offers solutions in this area. 

Defining CLIL 

Countries and institutions that have implemented 
the use of foreign or second languages in their 
education systems and curricula have worked with 
an innovative pedagogical approach that has come to 
be known in recent years as clil. According to Coyle, 
Hood, and Marsh (2010), “[clil] is a dual-focused 
educational approach in which an additional language 
is used for the learning and teaching of both content 
and language” (p. 1). Thus, it is important to emphasize 
that the attention that is given within a classroom 
to both language and content should be balanced 
because clil “is an innovative fusion of both” (Coyle 
et al., 2010, p. 1). It is because of this duality and 
potential flexibility, which characterizes clil, that it is 
conceived as an integral approach. Therefore, Graddol 
(as cited in Coyle et al., 2010) describes it as the 
“ultimate communicative methodology” (p. 5). It was 
claimed that the main feature that set clil above the 
most popular communicative methods known in the 
1990s was the “the high level of authenticity” (Coyle et 
al, 2010, p. 5) that could be reached through it. 

CLIL in Tertiary Education 

Costa (2009) explains how “studies on clil . . . 
have continued to increase in terms of its outcomes 
in primary and secondary schools, but there is still a 


lack of research at the tertiary level” (p. 85). Although 
research is still limited in regard to clil as it is 
implemented or perceived in universities, there have 
been important efforts to identify the phenomena 
present in this context, and there is in fact increasing 
interest in the matter. Costa (2009) mentions that 
because of the rapid change in the academic trends in 
schools around the world, students and teachers face 
a reality in which knowledge is mostly accessible to 
those who speak English because it is considered the 
lingua franca of today. Recently, European countries 
have made remarkable progress regarding the 
implementation of clil in their universities, and they 
are viewed as models for institutions in other parts of 
the globe where this approach has been recently and 
slowly entering tertiary-level education. 

CLIL in Mexico 

Unlike European countries that have developed 
and implemented clear linguistic policies for their 
education models and other instances of their 
government structures (Coleman, 2006; Dalton- 
Puffer, 2011; Lorenzo, 2007), Mexican authorities 
have only recently acknowledged learning English 
as a foreign language (efl) as a policy that must be 
officially implemented in schools (Davies, 2009). 
Related to this occurrence, Maza (2012) observes how 
Mexico has faced important problems in this area 
because of the lack of human resources—teachers 
who are professionals in the field of efl. 

Even though efforts are being made to support 
efl in this country, there is still a long way to go 
before English teachers and the Mexican educational 
system in general are able to accomplish what has 
been accomplished so far elsewhere, especially in 
European countries, in implementing clil. This 
comparison, according to Davies (2009), “is relevant 
because Mexican public elt is increasingly modeled 
on the cef [Council of Europe Framework]” (p. 10). 
Therefore, it is highly possible that some tertiary 
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education institutions in Mexico are working on 
designing or operating clil programs because 
this pedagogical approach has been proven to be 
successful in other parts of the world. 

Method 

Research Questions 

To explore the issues participants face regarding 
using clil at this stage of their learning process, the 
following research questions were proposed: (1) What 
are students’ perceptions about clil courses in the ba 
in foreign languages program? (2) What are the major 
challenges students face in clil courses, and what 
are the strategies they use (if any) to help themselves 
reach their learning objectives? (3) What are students’ 
perceptions regarding the benefits of taking clil classes? 

Qualitative Research 

According to Gonzalez (as cited in Cohen, 
Manion, & Morrison, 2011), “qualitative research 
provides an in-depth, intricate, and detailed 
understanding of meanings, actions, non-observable 
as well as observable phenomena, attitudes, inten¬ 
tions, and behaviours” (p. 219). All of these features 
that are inherent to qualitative research were 
found to be useful and efficient for exploring and 
explaining the study’s findings. Merriam (2009) 
states that “qualitative researchers are interested in 
understanding how people interpret their experiences, 
how they construct their worlds, and what meaning 
they attribute to their experiences” (p. 5). Given that 
qualitative research focuses specifically on portraying 
participants’ perceptions in order to understand their 
experiences with clil, the research questions were 
designed in such a way that the potential answers 
would describe in detail the participants’ visions 
about the issues discussed. 

In addition, Dornyei (2007) highlights that 
“qualitative research is very helpful in deciding what 


aspects of the data require special attention because 
it offers priority guidelines that are valid by the main 
actors themselves” (p. 39). Given this important 
feature of qualitative research, classifying the 
participants’ data was more practical because some of 
the main topics had already been identified or noted 
by the study participants. 

Research Participants 

The study required volunteers in their fifth 
semester. After they learned the study details and 
how it would be conducted, a total of 11 students 
volunteered to participate, six women and five 
men. Before the data collection process began, all 
participants were asked to sign a letter of consent, 
and additional information about the study and its 
procedures was provided. 

Data Collection Instruments 
and Procedures 

Data for the research were gathered using semi- 
structured interviews “in which the researcher uses a 
written list of questions as a guide, while still having 
the freedom to digress and probe more information” 
(Mackey & Gass, 2005, p. 173). Additionally, semi- 
structured interviews, according to McDonough and 
McDonough (1997), “allow for greater flexibility . . . 
for example in changing the order of the questions 
and for more extensive follow-up responses” (p. 183). 
It was thought that the instrument’s flexibility would 
also allow participants to perceive the task as less 
stressful, and this would encourage them to provide 
useful and more authentic information. 

Once the interview guidelines were produced 
in accordance with the research questions, the data 
collection process began by agreeing on individual 
interview schedules proposed by the students 
within a time frame set up by the researcher. Before 
participants were interviewed, they were made aware 
of the procedures and ethical policies and the protocol 
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to be followed in the task. Because participants had 
different levels of English or Spanish proficiency, 
they were asked to choose whether they wanted to be 
interviewed in either English or Spanish. This option 
was provided to ensure the comfort of the participants 
so they could express themselves freely and without 
linguistic obstacles. 1 


of language command differed. Although for the 
majority of students who defined themselves as native 
speakers of English (nse), emotions were mainly 
positive, as observed in the quotes “I was pretty 
excited!” (Regina) and “I felt happy and less anxious” 
(Gisela), participants still reported having a sense of 
uncertainty about what clil classes would be like. 


Results and Discussion 

Derived from the data analysis, the following 
sections present the information about the students’ 
perceptions regarding various aspects of the clil 
courses. 

Perceptions About CLIL 

During the interviews, participants were asked to 
describe their feelings about having to take content 
classes in English. Figure 1 shows a scale that contains 
the information expressed by the participants. The 
emotions and feelings that had positive connotations 
are grouped on the left side of the scale, and those 
with a negative connotation are placed on the right. 

As shown in Figure 1, there was a balance between 
the participants’ positive and negative emotions in 
terms of quantity given that the number of positive 
and negative categories is the same. This feature is also 
interestingly mirrored in the way students expressed 
their ideas during the interviews. The majority of the 
answers had both positive and negative elements, 
which can be observed in the following examples: 
“I felt excited, but at the same time, I was fearful” 
(Sara) and, “I was happy and nervous at the same 
time” (Gerardo). It is worth mentioning that the 
emotions and feelings expressed by the participants 
did not vary greatly despite the fact that their levels 


i As part of the ethical policies, interviewees were assigned 
pseudonyms in order to protect their identities. It is also important to 
mention that ten of the eleven participants asked to be interviewed in 
Spanish, and therefore, the extracts presented throughout the article 
were translated into English by the researcher. Reginas interview was 
completely carried out in English. 


Figure 1 . Scale of Emotions Expressed by Participants 
About Their First Perceptions of CLIL Classes 


Positive ^ 

Happy 

Pretty excited 
Excited 
Less anxious 
Challenged 


^ Negative 

Fearful 

Worried 

Anxious 

Nervous 

Uncertain 


In addition to the emotions and feelings that 
the students could identify, other factors played an 
important role in how the students perceived this 
educational model. Mehisto, Marsh, and Frigols 
(2008) observe that the teachers and the material 
design are two of the most important elements 
for working successfully with the clil approach. 
Considering this, participants were questioned 
about their initial perceptions of their teachers and 
classmates and the materials in the clil classes. Table 1 
presents the answers regarding the three elements that 
were previously mentioned, and a detailed analysis 
and discussion about them follow in the next sections. 

Perceptions About Teachers 

Teachers are regarded as one of the main elements 
within a classroom, and in the case of this study, 
the role of teachers is crucial to how the approach 
is perceived by students. It is worth noting that 
presently, all of the clil teachers working at lilex 
are native speakers of Spanish. Before taking classes 
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Table 1 . First Perceptions About Teachers, Classmates and Materials in the CLIL Classes 



• Need for training in command of the language (English) 

• Need for training in terms of content 

Teachers 

• Need for training in terms of class dynamic 

• English pronunciation was native-like or non-native 

• Need for empathy and patience with students 

Classmates 

• Identification with native speakers of English (nse) and non-native speakers of English (nnse) 

• Feeling of shock and tension during classes and among students (nse) 

• Changes in the academic performance of the majority of students 

• Discrimination and bullying 


Materials 

• Content and language appropriateness 

• Identification of “new” academic genres 

• Learning of new vocabulary in the target language (English) 

• Limited material diversity 


in English, the students had interacted with the same 
lecturers in Spanish only, and thus, knowing that 
these same teachers would begin to speak English 
inside the classroom caused curiosity in most of the 
students in a variety of aspects. For example, one of 
the participants stated: 

I noticed that in regards to the teachers’ pronunciation, I was 
surprised! I was used to something else, so it was a weird change 
... it was weird because I expected it to be like back there [in the 
United States] ... I expected perfect pronunciation, and I saw it 
wasn’t like that.... But then one realizes that pronunciation is the 
least important; what really matters is the content. (Maira) 

Pronunciation is one of the main aspects of 
language that speakers perceive during an interaction, 
and it is to be expected that students would consider 
this feature to be important in clil classrooms. In 
regard to learning a language or learning through a 
language, students and teachers have certain beliefs 
about pronunciation and accents. Many of these beliefs 
could originate mainly from previous experiences or 
interactions with speakers of the target language, or 
they could simply emerge from expectations about 
what language pronunciation should be like. 


As shown in Table 1, the participants who were 
interviewed consisted of both nses and nnses. 
Students self-identified during the interviews as 
members of either group despite the fact that even 
among them, the English proficiency differed. To 
define themselves as members of either group, 
participants considered a variety of aspects, resulting 
in the expression of different ideas. For instance, when 
asked about her identity as an nse or nnse, one of the 
participants specified: 

I’m a native speaker of Spanish because I was born here [in 
Mexico]. From when I was born until I was eleven years old, I 
was here. However, I’m a native speaker of English, but in the 
academic aspect . . . when I speak Spanish is something very 
colloquial. In fact, that’s something I want to change a little, but 
my English is more academic; I can easily use a different level of 
language. (Maira) 

The previous self-definition of this participant 
clearly considers her different skills in both 
languages, and this feature can make this particular 
student a member of both groups under different 
circumstances. However, because of this identity that 
participants share, and because of their high language 
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proficiency in general, nses’ perceptions of the clil 
teachers’ English pronunciation in terms of accent was 
different than those of the nnses, which was noted 
in the first quote in this section. Lippi-Green (1997) 
notes that “when a native speaker of a language other 
than English acquires English, accent is used to refer 
to the breakthrough of native language phonology 
into the target language” (p. 43). Taking into account 
the participants’ perceptions of the teachers’ accents, 
the teachers’ language proficiency was questioned in 
some cases, as can be observed in the following quote: 

I would say that half the teachers were well prepared, overqualified 
even. I would say: “They have a very good level of English, and 
they make their classes interesting; it looks like were learning.” 
Some teachers who didn’t seem to have good training have 
surprised me! They have helped me a lot. (Javier) 

The participants’ perceptions about the teachers’ 
language proficiency are similar to those found by 
Aguilar and Rodriguez (2012). In their study, some 
of the students were concerned about the fact that 
their teachers were not nses, but they reported overall 
satisfactory perceptions of the clil classes in relation 
to how the teachers spoke the language of instruction 
and the class in general. As can be observed in 
the previous quote, in the end, the participants’ 
perceptions about this aspect of the clil class at lilex 
can be categorized as positive. 

Perceptions About Classmates 

Within a classroom, students engage in inter¬ 
actions not only with the teacher but also with 
their classmates. This is possibly one of the most 
significant experiences for students in that they share 
various encounters with each other. Regarding their 
perceptions of their classmates, the participants made 
revealing statements. It was in this aspect that the 
separation of the nse and nnse groups was clearly 
defined. The following quote by an nse participant 
illustrates the situation: 


I saw a lot of tension because in the first semesters, when it was 
like pure Spanish, I remember that Gisela and I used to struggle 
a lot! And our classmates obviously saw that.. .and we were like: 
“Oh come on help us,” ... and everybody was like: “Oh no, I know 
and you don’t.” And now that it’s in English, the ones who were 
above, now they’re below, and some of them ask me for help, and 
I’m like, “Oh yeah, I’ll help you.” ... That’s the tension. And most 
of them, they feel very frustrated in English. (Regina) 

In contrast, an nnse participant reported the 
following observation: 

Those who come from or have lived in the United States are 
the ones who come mainly from small towns. They come back 
and group together, and sometimes they isolate us or we isolate 
ourselves. It’s like one always finds a group to fit in. (Roxana) 

From the quotes above, it is evident that 
participants perceive differences among them, 
and they describe them according to their group 
memberships. These distinctions made by 
participants themselves evidently had an impact on 
the environment in the clil classroom. 

Participants reported how the classroom 
environment changed once the courses began being 
taught in English. The class dynamic changed, 
identities were redefined or questioned, and all of this 
led to attitudes that turned negative in some cases: 

About my classmates, I saw an attitude of shock because some of 
them are non-native speakers and some of us (two or three) are 
native speakers or close... and I saw a change in them, a decrease 
in their academic performance. That makes one feel bad because 
I used to be one of the weak students, and now ... they’re below 
... I feel like their self-esteem went down, and their behavior 
towards us is very strong. It’s like they say: “You can speak better 
than me.” (Gisela) 

The implications of these changes are quite 
relevant to how students learn through clil. 
Mehisto et al. (2008) state that “clil classes work 
to create life experiences and at the same time to 
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tap the innate language learning ability we all had 
as young children and adolescents” (p. 32). In this 
study, the nses experienced the clil approach when 
they began taking classes in Spanish during the first 
three semesters of the major, whereas for the nnses, 
the process began in the fourth semester. It is very 
interesting to see how even when both groups had the 
experience of working with clil in different stages of 
their learning processes, their reactions towards each 
group were similar and yet had different outcomes. 
When nnses had the advantage of speaking Spanish, 
they were reported as not helping the nses, but when 
the language of instruction changed to English, 
the nnses were able to receive help from nses. This 
particular phenomenon cannot be generalized to all 
students taking clil classes in this program, or for 
that matter, any other program. This behavior could 
just be perceived as a characteristic of this particular 
cohort. Thus, it would be advisable to consider the 
presence of interactions of this type in other clil 
groups in order to reach a final conclusion about how 
different categories of speakers might react in clil 
environments at school. 

Perceptions About Materials 

The last aspect the participants evaluated was 
material design. Overall, the participants had positive 
perceptions of the materials in that they found them 
to be appropriate in terms of language and content. 
The following quote exemplifies this idea: 

[Materials] were appropriate; I found them understandable. I 
even expected a higher level, something more difficult for me to 
understand, but it was the opposite. I started reading, and I saw 
that I could understand the texts. They were appropriate for our 
level, and I stopped being nervous. (Gerardo) 

From the quote above, it can be interpreted that 
after having contact with the materials in the clil 
classes, the students were able to reduce their anxiety 
about not being able to follow the class or the readings 


given by their teachers. By having a positive first 
experience with the materials, participants managed 
to build new perceptions of the classes and the target 
language. According to Coyle et al. (2010), materials, 
in addition to teachers and students, are essential in a 
clil classroom because they are linked to motivation 
and anxiety, two significant factors in the process 
of language learning. The fact that students feel that 
they are able to work with materials allows them to 
feel confident, and they can therefore concentrate on 
other aspects of the learning process: “I receive [the 
content] without worrying about not understanding; 
instead, I can concentrate on the subject” (Maira). 

In addition to having a positive perception of 
the materials in the clil classes, the participants 
recognized another important aspect related to the 
courses and the tools used in them. They were able to 
identify genres and vocabulary that were completely 
new to them in English, as is highlighted in the 
following statement: 

For example, linguistics is something very different. Its not just 
learning grammar because there are texts about other topics 
that are very different from those that one is used to reading.” 
(Ramiro) 

Identifying academic genres is one of the main 
features of clil, and it is also considered one of the most 
important skills that clil students should develop. 
Therefore, these findings derived from the participants’ 
observations coincide with the research analysis of 
clil genres by Llinares, Morton, and Whittaker (2012). 
They emphasize the importance of recognizing the 
types of texts and discourses that are to be found in 
clil classes. In doing so, teachers can design materials 
that prepare students to manage different genres 
successfully, and the class dynamic will change in favor 
of students. If students are in fact already on the path of 
acknowledging clil genres, as was expressed in their 
answers to the questions, then the actual work with 
them would be expected to become more efficient. 
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Challenges Faced in CLIL Courses 

In response to the question “What has been the 
most challenging aspect you have faced in the English 
content classes?”, nearly all students responded that 
academic writing was the main difficulty they had 
encountered: “Writing [has been difficult] because 
I didn’t have much practice. I hardly ever wrote in 
English, so I have had to practice” (Leo). Another 
participant noted the problems he had had with 
academic writing and the possible reasons for that: 
Writing is difficult, especially essays. I think the reason is that I 
have lowered my reading rhythm. Before, I used to read more and 
I wrote better, I mean back in the United States, and now that I 
came back [to Mexico], I find obstacles to keep reading. (Javier) 

As was mentioned earlier, students discovered 
new genres within the clil classes that made it 
challenging for them to keep up with the class content 
and the tasks. Earlier, it was also mentioned how 
teachers are responsible for the usage and design of 
materials that help students gain a better sense of 
the genres they need to be familiar with in a clil 
classroom. However, other factors influence students’ 
perceptions of the difficulty level of the clil class. 

In this sense, another participant mentions, 
“Speaking has been the most difficult. . . . Fear 
takes over me, and I block; I forget all the words; it’s 
horrible!” (Roxana). In regard to these aspects that 
participants perceived as difficulties, Davies (2009) 
notes that one of the major challenges for English 
students in Mexico is that “they are not offered the 
English they are more likely to need, for medicine, 
engineering, business administration, and so on” (p. 
14). Therefore, the participants’ previous expressions 
appear to be plausible given that their knowledge until 
they began the formal clil classes was mostly general 
rather than academic, even in the case of some nses. 

Another challenging aspect that was reported by 
participants is “the grammar, because here in Mexico, 
they focus too much on grammar structures” (Gisela). 


Students are generally concerned about this feature 
of language because knowledge of English grammar 
has been traditionally highly valued in Mexico. This 
perception coincides with what Maza (2012) identifies 
as one of the main disadvantages for implementing 
clil in Mexico, which relates to balancing acquiring 
and understanding content at the students’ language 
proficiency levels. From the quote by Gisela, it can 
be interpreted that the focus on language form is still 
present and plays an important role in the clil classes 
students currently receive at lilex. 

In addition to the previous concern expressed 
by the participants, there was a reference to their 
difficulties in increasing their toefl scores. As was 
mentioned earlier, the program requires students 
to take a sample test to measure their language 
proficiency each semester. However, participants have 
faced problems in regards to performing this activity: 
On the toefl, I haven’t been able to increase my score. On the 
contrary, I lowered my score for a long time and now I think I’m 
exactly like I was when I decreased. That causes me uncertainty 
that I can’t.. .1 mean, I’m sure I know more than when I started 
the major. (Ramiro) 

According to Vency and Ramganesh (2013), the 
toefl is one of the most popular instruments used 
by institutions worldwide to help them measure 
their students’ language proficiency. Considering 
this, there should be a direct relationship between 
students’ performance in the clil classes and 
their results on the toefl exam. The fact that the 
participants’ perceptions of their performance on this 
test were negative can be linked to the other issues 
they identified as problematic in the clil classes, such 
as academic writing and reading. 

Participants are in fact perceiving an increase in 
their language command and what they can do and 
achieve while performing various tasks within the 
clil classroom. However, Van de Craen, Mondt, 
Allain, and Gao (2007) report that for the case of 
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Table 2. Advantages and Disadvantages for Taking CLIL Classes 


Advantages 

Disadvantages 

• Practicing the language (English) 

• Increasing English levels 

• Using language (English) in a different context 

• Learning academic vocabulary 

• Increasing toefl score in some skills 

• Difficulty understanding some classes 

• Not having a strong foundation in Spanish 
(English is stronger) 

• Context for language use is unfamiliar 

• Mexican pride is crushed 

• toefl score has lowered or stayed the same. 


young learners, “if, however the learning of reading 
and writing takes place in the first language, the 
learner’s most important language for academic 
achievement remains the first language” (p. 71). 
Although the previous findings are mostly applicable 
to students between 9 and 10 years old according to 
Van de Craen et al, it could be that some of the nnse 
students in this clil program experienced difficulties 
in this area because they had not fully developed 
academic skills in English, whereas nses who went to 
school in an English-speaking country did build these 
academic skills to a higher level. 

However, Van de Craen et al. (2007) note that for 
older students, “results seem to depend much more 
on individual variation, teacher characteristics, and 
intra- and interpersonal variation and abilities” (p. 
72). Considering all of the previous information, it 
would be worth working especially with nnses or 
weak nses (students who came back to Mexico still as 
young learners) to help them develop their cognitive, 
academic, and linguistic skills in general. Because 
these students are only in the first year of the clil 
experience, they would still have the time to improve, 
and they would be able to see progress in their daily 
academic performance as well as in less frequent but 
compulsory activities, such as taking the toefl exam. 

Benefits About CLIL Classes 

Table 2 shows the results of the perceptions 
expressed by the participants as advantages or 
disadvantages in taking clil classes at lilex. 


Interestingly, the items that the participants 
reported as being disadvantages correspond to a 
certain extent to most of the challenges they encoun¬ 
tered in the clil classes. As mentioned previously, 
the items that participants perceived as difficulties or 
challenges were related to their academic skills and 
development within the clil classroom. However, 
there are two salient items in this group of what 
participants perceived as disadvantages: (1) not having 
a strong foundation in Spanish and (2) their Mexican 
pride was crushed. 

The first item reported by participants is relevant 
because it reflects a well-known linguistic fact that is a 
link between knowledge of the li (mother tongue) and 
learning the L2 (Agustin Llach, 2009). As Agustin Llach 
(2009) notes, there is still controversy in determining 
whether the influence of the li is positive or negative in 
acquiring the L2. However, the fact that the participants 
mention this particular issue as something that 
concerns them is important to be considered at least in 
regard to the affective elements that impact how they 
learn the second language through clil classes: 

I think that we should have a specific class in Spanish...writing 
maybe. We should take it as something extra, because sometimes 
one focuses on English, but we don’t know Spanish...so, how’s 
that possible? (Ramiro) 

From the quote above, it can be interpreted 
that students are probably looking to their li to 
find something close to what they are doing in 
the L2 in terms of academic skills. Although the 
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writing systems in English and Spanish are different 
(Crawford, 2010), students might possibly feel closer 
to or more familiar with the academic genres if they 
knew them well in Spanish first. In a study conducted 
by Aguilar and Rodriguez (2012), there is reference to 
the fact that students suggested including some sort 
of translation into their li as part of their interactions 
with teachers in the clil classroom. This finding 
could provide evidence that students enrobed in clil 
classes could consider it helpful to be able to access 
some information in the li. 

The second item relates to participants’ self- 
identifying as being native or non-native speakers 
of English. This issue was observed to influence the 
interactions of both groups within the clil classroom, 
and it is also linked to students’ perceptions of the 
language used as the medium of instruction at this 
stage of their education process: 

It is a disadvantage [to use English] in terms of pride, but it is 
an advantage because it helps us increase the level of students, 
and this prepares us for a different type of context. It’s not just 
learning English as a language but as something that we use in 
other contexts. (Maira) 

Despite the fact that some of the participants 
could perceive their Mexican pride as being threatened 
by the usage of a language such as English, they did 
perceive the benefits and advantages they would have 
by learning this language: “The focus of the major is 
that [learning English], so it obviously has to happen... 
we have to do it” (Leo) and “This is as it should be, 
because if this is what we are focusing on, then classes 
have to be taught in English” (Ramiro). It is observable 
that students are aware that this is a step they have to 
take in their learning process, and they know that it is 
something they will eventually need to see as natural. 

Because of this awareness about having to use 
English in their content classes, the students also 
see advantages in the clil approach. According to 
Table 2, most of the items identified as advantages 


related to developing academic skills and practicing 
the language. In this sense, one of the participants 
voiced the following idea about the advantages she 
has perceived: 

This is a great opportunity to be bilingual and then trilingual.. .it 
is awesome because besides learning the language, one also learns 
the culture and many concepts that simply...A common speaker 
would just have a “normal” conversation . . . but, for example, 
they can’t talk about linguistics or teaching. (Sara) 

Some of the advantages are perceived by 
various participants as being disadvantages at the 
same time and vice versa. However, according to 
their expressions, this serves as a sort of motivation 
that encourages students to continue working on 
improving themselves in academic aspects in general. 

Participants' Suggestions 
for the CLIL Classroom 

Regarding future clil students (groups in 
the first and third semesters), the participants 
recommended prior preparation and practicing skills 
such as speaking or reading in the target language 
(English). Based on their experiences in over a year of 
working with the clil approach in the program, the 
participants stated that having prior preparation in 
the language and reviewing the core concepts (subject 
content) they had seen in previous semesters would 
have allowed them to feel more confident when they 
began the clil classes. 

It was also noted that the teacher’s role is very 
important, especially in clil classrooms. Students’ 
suggestions for the clil teachers included improving 
the methodology and material design, introducing 
assignments in English in earlier semesters, 
empathizing with students, and extra tutoring. The 
students suggested promoting coordinated work with 
students, teachers, and administrators to learn about 
what happens inside clil classrooms, support student 
projects and improve facilities and material access. 
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Conclusions 

From the research conducted in this study, 
important information has been revealed. This 
study’s findings will undoubtedly serve as a basis for 
implementing other clil programs at uaz and at 
other universities across this country. Based on these 
findings and considering the research questions, it 
can be concluded that: 

1. Students have an overall positive perception 
of the clil courses offered in the ba in foreign 
languages at uaz that sets an optimistic premise 
for the successful implementation of other clil 
programs at this institution and at other Mexican 
universities. However, participants identify many 
areas that could be improved in regard to teachers, 
classmates, materials, and the environment in 
general. 

2. Students in the clil program at lilex struggle 
mainly with developing academic skills such as 
academic writing, identifying and using academic 
genres, and vocabulary. Students have not used 
any particular strategies to improve these aspects, 
although they are aware of their weaknesses and 
possible ways to overcome them. 

3 . Students perceive the benefits of taking clil 
classes by being able to use the language in a 
different context and improving their academic 
skills. However, they would like to have deeper 
knowledge of the Spanish language. Although 
they feel positive about learning school contents 
in English, some of them are concerned about this 
language threatening their Mexican pride. 

In addition to the above, and considering the 
findings of the study, it is advisable that the ba in foreign 
languages program and potential clil programs to be 
offered at uaz or other tertiary education institutions 
in Mexico consider the following ideas: 

a. Training the teachers through international 
certifications that guarantee advanced command 
of the English language. Although the latest 


research in the field of world English (Crystal, 
2003; Jenkins, 2009) debates the idea of using 
standardized exams (e.g., ielts, toefl) to 
measure a person’s linguistic competence, these 
exams are still acceptable ways to keep teachers 
updated and prepared to a certain extent until 
new instruments or trends are released. 

b. Training teachers in methodology for clil 
classes and material design. In addition to 
having advanced knowledge of the language of 
instruction, teachers also need to be current on 
ways of delivering both content and language 
(Hillyard, 2011). Having expertise in teaching 
strategies, methods of assessment, and material 
design would give teachers more tools to provide 
students with what they need in order to acquire 
deeper knowledge about their major and other 
areas of interest to them. 

c. Training and updating teachers about current 
issues in their areas of specialization, preferably 
in English so they can have deeper knowledge 
of the content and language they teach in the 
clil classroom. As mentioned previously, it is 
important that teachers be in constant training, 
not only to know more about what they do and 
what they teach inside the classroom but also 
so they can place themselves in students’ shoes. 
Doing so would sensitize teachers and lead 
them to be empathic with their learners, thereby 
strengthening the affective aspects of language 
learning. 

d. Careful design of the clil curricula so that the 
approach is implemented at least in the main 
subjects of the program beginning in earlier 
semesters. Operating a clil program is complex 
because many factors and aspects must be 
considered. Thus, constant revisions of how the 
program is working and implementing action 
research about the situations related to operating 
a program of this type would allow for reflections 
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and actions regarding the appropriateness of 
starting clil instruction earlier in a ba program. 

e. Including workshops or multidisciplinary 
training for English and content teachers in 
order for students to develop general and specific 
academic skills. Collaborative work among 
language and content teachers would easily allow 
for enriching and improving the clil syllabus, 
and having teachers as models of cooperative 
work would undoubtedly positively impact the 
environment so that students could leave behind 
issues of division and discrimination within the 
school domain, thus translating into tolerant 
behavior outside of school. 

f. Promoting campaigns by students, teachers, and 
administrators in which English is appreciated 
as a global (Crystal, 2003) language that allows 
for intercultural communication and knowledge 
exchange. Gaining knowledge and fostering 
reflection on the new trends of language policies 
worldwide would help students contextualize 
the type of education they are receiving. This 
would also sensitize learners, teachers, and 
administrators to be more tolerant of and open 
to debates and reflection about languages and 
education issues in general. 

Recommendations for Future 
Research 

This study is the first of its type to be conducted at 
lilex and at uaz, and therefore, there are a number of 
areas for research that could be exploited in order to 
increase the knowledge about the clil phenomenon at 
the micro and macro levels. These recommendations 
for further research could include the following ideas: 
(a) contrasting students’ perceptions about the clil 
courses at lilex with the perceptions of the clil 
teachers, (b) studying the perceptions about native 
speakers of English (Mexican-American students) 
working with the clil approach in Mexico, and 


(c) studying the effects of clil classes on students’ 

performance on the toefl exam. 
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